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Bodine. sus ix. 18: ‘Wisdom is better than 
Weapons of War. 


Ir is recorded, that when Xerxes undertook his 
famous expedition against Greece, he caused the 
hosts that composed his vast army to be marshalled 
on a certain plain in Thrace. And as, stretching — 
farther than the eye could reach, in all the pomp 
and bravery of war these billowy ranks rolled by, 
wave after wave of armor—helmets and spears and 
shields—heaving and flashing in an eastern sun; as 
all this numerous and splendid pageant passed—the 
heart of a monarch would naturally throb with pride, 
and his arm grow strong with the anticipation of 
victory. But even the eye of an uninterested spec- 
tator would have been attracted and dazzled by that 
sight, and, for the hour, his soul absorbed in contem- 
plation of the gorgeous array, would have forgotten 
its fearful purport. Asia had been ransacked to 
swell those hosts. Wherever the power of Persia 
reached, that power had levied armies. They came 
by nations. The Mede was there with his mitred 
head, and the Assyrian with his brazen helmet—the 
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Scythian and the Bactrian, and the Indian with his 
reedy bow. There marched dwellers of the islands 
of the Red Sea, and plumed ranks from Ethiopia— 
Barbarians with their rude but deadly equipage, and 
‘the Immortal Band’ of Persia, sheathed in gold. 

But, in the opinion of that age what were all these 
thousands ? It is true, as they came upon the vision 
in their countless numbers, the heart even of an 
Asiatic despot was touched, and he wept at the 
~ thought that the breath of a few years would scatter 
them like leaves of the autumn forest. But this was 
only the sentiment of a moment. What was the 
customary point of view which they who composed 
this great multitude occupied ? They were but the 
machines of a tyrant and a leader. They were but 
portions of his regal pomp, like the purple that en- 
robed him, or the throne upon which he sat. At his 
will they toiled or suffered, they lived or died. To 
advance his purpose they dug through Athos or 
bridged the Hellespont, they bled beneath the The- 
ban sword or were swept before the Spartan arrow. 
They were as his muscles and sinews, moving only 
at his volition and for his ends, and were valued in 
proportion as they could strike home upon a triple 
shield or hurl the javelin through a knotted cui- 
rass.—This subserviency of the many to the one—of 
that which makes man in the true sense of the term, 
to man the animal and the jbondman—was an idea of 
that old age, and was exeueaad | in the masses that 
moved at the will of the haughty Persian, as though 
he swayed some mystic spell over all those beating 
hearts and immortal minds. 
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But in this great expedition, We may also discover 
another idea of those past ages ;—the idea that phy- 
sical conquest, physical power, are chiefly necessary 
to the grandeur and dignity of a nation. In propor- 
tion to its extent and territory—to the tributes that 
filled its treasury, and the armies that stood around 
its throne—a state was estimated ; and so its rulers 
were ever engaged on the trail of blood and in the 
hunt of death, until, surfeited with conquest and 
made arrogant by victory, they put on purple and. 
fine linen, spread the banqueting-table, became lux- 
urious and enervate, consequently weak and unguard- 
ed; and, in the midst of drunkenness and debauch 
and licentious revelling, were surprised and swept 
by the keen, cold swords of some braye and virtuous 
people, who rushed in to occupy their stations, to 
become the inheritors of their triumphs, and to fol- 
low, at last, their downward and fatal career. 

Such were the ideas of other tines—the ideas that 
reared splendid and rock-built cities, and piled up 
lofty marbles, and led great armies to the field, and 
crowded the pages of history with the annals of pow- 
erful and shifting dynasties. Such are the lessons 
that we may read, as, in the dim arena of the past, 
the war-host of Xerxes glides before us. That host 
has long perished from the earth. The bones that 
laid at Thermopyle and Salamis, that whitened the 
soils of Europe and Asia, have resolved into dust— 
even those of that Persian monarch, so daintily clad, 
have crumbled ; but the instruction that they left for 
future generations has been garnered, and survives 
their oblivion. 
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Such were the ideas of other ages—stch are not 
the ideas of this age, Man is viewed now, not as a 
part of a pageant—not as a machine of mere thews 
and sinews to be moved at a leader’s will—not as a 
brute agent to toil and bleed for a king—not as a 
worthless unit to be dashed to pieces in battle to 
deepen the glory of a conqueror; but as a thinking, 
spiritual, immortal being, who, because he is a man, 
is of infinite worth, and has that within him, bowed, 
and lowly, and mean as he may be, that is richer 
than the splendor of all earth’s sovereigns—richer 
than all the jewels that have flashed in their diadems. 

And the idea, too, is abroad, if not fully deyel- 
oped, that a nation is great, not because of the fleets 
with which it whitens the seas—not because of the 
hosts with which it shakes the land—not because of 

the empires over which it stretches its strong right 
arm; but because of the degree it occupies in the 
scale of human progress—because of its virtue, that 
is safer than a panoply of shields—because of its in- 
telligence, that is stronger than a munition of rocks 
—because of its ‘ wisdom,’ that ‘is better than weap- 
ons of war.’ 

Such are the changes in the ideas of men that 
time has wrought—such is the great difference be- 
tween the past and the present; a difference vital, 
essential—as the faculties of the soul, as the intel-_ 
lectual and the moral differ from the material, the 
temporal, the sensual—as the first term in the text 
differs from the last. 

And, we would proceed to remark;— upon these 
two ideas, that is—the essential worth and nobility of 
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every man, and the true greatnessvof a nation—upon 
these two ideas rests Republican Government. It 
begins with asserting the great doctrine of human 
equality—the inherent right of each individual to 
have a share and an influence in the government— 
the freedom and importance of the poorest and most 
obscure ; and then it takes them, with their acknowl- 
edged rights and powers, in the mass—and pro- 
claims, that as they become intelligent and virtuous, 
so does the nation become excellent and strong—so 


does the necessity of human laws and human insti- 


tutions diminish—so does each man become a king, 
and, having contributed his influence in forming a 
self-governed nation, he has learned to progress to 
that still higher dominion—the government of him- — 
self. é. 
I conceive, then, that Republican government is 
the highest and most perfect form of national ad- 
ministration. It involves the best ideas that we can 
have of humanity in its social relations—it compre- 
hends the true dignity of man, the real objects of his 
life, the exceeding importance of his duties and his 
destiny. There is nothing in its machinery to per- 
petuate a caste, and to create for this caste peculiar 
privileges which cannot belong to all its subjects. 
There is nothing in any of its operations that works 


merely for the purpose of weaving trappings and ap- 


pendages, that shall dazzle and awe the mass by 
decorating and mystifying the laws and institutions 
of the country, the ruler’s chair and the judgment- 
seat. All that operates, operates for all—for the 
common good, for practical benefit, for the welfare 
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of man as man; thereby, and thereby only, securing 
the welfare and greatness of the nation. 

This, my friends, is Republican government, 
when its true idea is carried out; and you see its 
superiority over all ancient principles of national 
administration — over all forms of king-craft, and 
aristocracy, and priestcraft, gorgeous and venerable 
as these may be. They are the pillars and frag- 
ments of a past age—the shells, from which the soul 
has fled; they must soon be laid by the broken 
chains of the eastern bondmen, and the rusted armor 
of feudalism; for, humanity in its progress—the 
yoice of mighty thought—is calling, and calling loud- 
ly, under all dynasties and thrones, for another and 
a better state of things. 

But has the true idea of a Republic, ever yet been 
carried out to perfection? We say—never. But 
the work, we trust, is going on. There is one na- 
tion that, thrown apart from the mouldering institu- 
tions of the past and the influence of old ideas, is 
pressing forward, like a young giant, in the course. 
Never has there been such a theatre for the experi- 
ment—never so much promise of success. 

What shall we say, then? If to this nation— 


¢ Our own, our native land,’ 


is committed this problem of human destiny, in which 
are involved the highest and the holiest treasures of 
the human soul—if, I say, to this nation all this val- 
uable, this immensely important trust is committed— — 
do not great, do not almost overwhelming responsi- | 
bilities rest upon it? What, in one word, is this 
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problem that we are to work out? It is whether 
the idea of the present is nobler than the idea of 
the past—whether virtue, intelligence, holiness, for 
the nation and the individual, are better than igno- 
rance, sensuality, brute force ;—in other words— 
whether Wisdom is better than weapons of war. 

You will see the purpose of these remarks, and 
also, I trust, their appropriateness to the present oc- 
casion, while we consider briefly, in the sequel, the 
responsibilities of a Republican Government ; hav- 
ing, from the facts just stated, reference to our own 
government—to our individual duty, as parts of this 
great whole. 

The responsibilities of a Republican Government ; 
—what are they? Although pregnant with impor- 
tant influences—with the dearest interests of man— 
they are few and simple. The path of duty lies 
clear before us, as if struck open by shafts of sun- 
light. It is that we meliorate the condition of the 
individual——that we elevate the standard of na- 
tional greatness ; that we discharge our duty to our- 
selves, to others, towards God. 


But, while I might thus specify the duties of a _ 


Republican Government, they may all be compre- 
hended in this one duty—and we wish to make 
this truth prominent, and impress it upon you; a 
Republican Government—our own—is bound, as its 
great duty, and the object of its mission, to make 
_ Christianity practical ; and in so doing, and in that 
way only, it will best carry out the idea of a true Re- 
public. 


Never was there a more mistaken opinion, than 
o 
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that which would divorce Christianity from all con- 
nection with the things of this earth, and remove it 
afar, as an abstract system, whose whole bearing 
and influence are upon the future life. Its bearing 
and influence are upon the future life, but it adopts 
human institutions as means and agencies. Nay, 
more—it makes no such artificial distinction as is 
commonly made between time and immortality. It 
views the present existence as aportion of eternity ; 
it builds its Kingdom here, and refines and dignifies 
this human life into one stage of an everlasting 
progress. It does not live, then, merely in dreamy 
- contemplative andinward action ; it is not wholly to 
be referred to the future ; its action is for the pres- 
ent—for this day and hour ; and that individ | only 
lives aright, who manifests Christianity in all the de- 
tails of his life; that government only carries out 
the idea of a true Republic, which we have said we 
deem the highest form of national administration, 
that, in all its operations, exhibits and develops the 
living spirit of the Gospel. 

We. would not be understood as saying that there 
are no exercises of Religion that are peculiarly spir- 
itual and exalted; that stand entirely above the 
world, as of a heavenly nature and a purer clime; 
that draw the soul into communion with higher 
things, and cause it, with the keen vision of faith, 
to look upon that which is to come. But, even to 
this spiritual and exalted state, we believe the hu- 
man means with which we are surrounded help to 
lead ; education, laws, institutions, rightly employed, 
influence the development of this inward life in 
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man. We most assuredly acknowledge, then, that 
there are operations of Religion that are, in a pecu- 
liar sense, apart from the world. Still we object to 
this separation of Christianity from daily, common 
life ; from individual action in national affairs, and 
fm the course of | ‘government ; we object to this 
limitation of its spirit, which is eminently diffusive, 
and is varied in its manifestations. .We repeat, that 
we believe that nation only will carry out the idea 
of a true Republic that makes Christianity practical. 

I deem that I make no profane alliance, when I 
say. that Christianity and Republicanism are closely 
mected ; much closer than Christianity and any 
othe form of government. ‘True, our Religion was 
cradagepnid the despotisms of antiquity ; it com- 
manded allegiance to Cesar, and forbade political 
resistance by its disciples at that day. But he who 
imagines that therefore Christianity sanctions despot- 
ism or absolute monarchy, or social inequality, or a 
privileged perpetual ruling order of men; must 
reason from most narrow premises. Christianity 
came prepared for a gradual work; to perform its 
labor as the sunshine and the moisture perform 
theirs—to bring its ideas to perfection among men 
as the seed is brought forth to harvest. Calm, se- 
rene, acquiescent, it laid down its principles, it 
breathed its gentle spirit into a few, and said, ‘ go 
forth ; be ye wise as serpents, and harmless as 
doves ;’ and it knew that, in the process of the ages, 
its principles would triumph ; it knew that by and 
by, as the.sure results of a natural law, the throne 
_ of the tyrant would crumble, the chains of the bond- 
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man’ bé broken, and the sword of, rapine and 
war sheathed forever. It knew that its principles 
amid the surrounding institutions, were but a little 
leaven—but it prophecied that they should leaven 
the whole lump; it was aware that coming out 
from the bosom of Roman power and Jewish pride, 
it was a stone hewn from the side of a mountain— 
but it declared that it would roll on, and roll on, 
and fill the earth. When, then, I say that Christian- 
ity and Republicanism are closely connected, I look 
at its principles---its spirit—and not to its earlier al- 
liances. I see it declared that God hath made all 
men of ‘one blood. JI see it selecting as the agents 
of its lofty ministry, the humble and the poor; | 
see it rebuking the arrogant and the great who lay 
heavy burdens upon men; I see its requirements 
falling equally upon the wealthy and the indigent ; 


and I see it grading each man’s station by the excel- / 


lence and progress of his soul, and not by outward 
and hereditary circumstances. And this, I affirm, is 
true Republicanism, in a high and reverent sense of 
that term. Therefore I say, whatever may be its 
operation in details, a true Republic acts out its ideas 
only when it becomes practically Christian, when it 
breathes through all its departments, and into all 
its members, and out of all its influences, the Chris- 
tian spirit. : 

The responsibilities, then, that rest upon this gov- 
ernment, all converge and centre in this one princi- 
ple of action--it is to become practically Christian ; 
and I affirm that when it does, we shall meliorate 
the condition of and educate the individual, we shal] 
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elevate the standard of national greatness, we shall 
discharge our duty to ourselves, to others, and to- 
ward God. And our fair heritage rising, throne- 
like, from the sea, shall demonstrate to the nations, 
in its prosperity, its exalted greatness, its perpetuity ; 
that ‘ Wisdom is better than weapons of war.’ 

There may be those who will say, that this is the 
cant and whining about religion that must be ex- 
pected from the pulpit—but that the age has out- | 
grown these time-eaten restraints, and, that its physi- 
cal advantages, its industrious and enterprising pop- 
ulation, its widely-extended and increasing intelli- 
gence and virtue; are the sources of conservation 
and progress. I reply, that I believe that there is 
not one of these sources of life, and prosperity, and 
power, that is truly efficacious and good, that does 
not depend for its healthful influence and its efficacy 
upon Christian principles. I believe, moreover, that 
these same Christian principles are the conserving 
power that controls and guides all the means and 
capacities of a nation toa safe and successful issue— 
that when and where they shall operate fully and in 
all their strength, then and there will be a people 
exhibiting a degree of national greatness and pros- 
perity, in the manifested idea of a true Republic, such 
as the earth has never yet witnessed. 

I say that Christianity is the true conserving and 
developing power of a nation. All time demon- 
strates my position. What is the source of progress 
and safety to a people? Let ‘the vocal earth ’—let 
the graves of buried nations give answer. One after 
another they have arisen, they have built their tow- 
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ers of strength and fortified their lofty walls—they 
have opened their sources of wealth and hardened 
their sinews of power—and for what object? For 
perpetuity and success. Go, linger around the des- 
olate spot where stood Chaldea—go, question the 
fallen columns of Tadmor—go, seek the mystic pyr- 
amids of Egypt—go, ask the Acropolis, or the Cap- 
itol ;—go, speak to one or to all of these, and they 
will tell you that the hearts that have withered to 
ashes beneath their ruins, that the minds that were 
once their pride and their glory, that the hands that 
strengthened their power, were all moved by the 
great idea of perpetuating their station in the earth 
—of adding to their prosperity and greatness. Sure- 
ly, then, here in this pillared past, we may ascertain 
the source of a nation’s prosperity and conservation ; 
at least, we may ascertain what is not. 

Is it wealth? Where is Lydia? Its inhabitants 
‘ possessed a fertile territory and a profusion of sil- 
yer.’ Where is Lydia? Its gold and silver were no 
walls of defence; the riches of Gyges and Croesus 
were not its safeguards. It was swept by the sword 
of Cyrus, trampled under foot by the victorious hosts 
of Persia! — 

Has intellectual excellence alone, secured perpetu- 
ity and progress to empire ? Where is Greece ? Its 
yery soil is animate with mind, and its every pillar, 
like ancient Memnon, breathes music to the sun. 
Its mouldering altars are garlanded with poetry, and 
eloquence and philosophy kindle amid its desola- 
tions. The home of Socrates and Plato, Demosthe- 
nes and Eschylus, Pericles and Homer—what is it ? 
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Did its intellectual greatness, its glorious poetry, its 
lofty philosophy, its burning eloquence, its glowing 
canvas, its life-like marble, save it from the dust? 
Did Spartan heroism gather around it in the hour of 
peril ? Did Attic genius flash up from its altars, like 
guardian flame? It went down at last—the wave of 
desolation rolls over it! 


* And yet how lovely in thine age of wo, 
Land of lost gods and godlike men, art thou ! 
Thy robe of evergreen, thy hills of snow, 
Proclaim thee nature’s varied favorite now : 
Thy fanes, thy temples to thy surface bow, 
Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 
Broke by the share of every rustic plough ; 
So perish monuments of mortal birth, 
So perish all in turn, save well-recorded worth.’ 


Can power insure prosperity and safety to a nation? 
Where is ancient Rome? Where is the crowned and 
imperial city that sat upon her seven hills and sent 
her armies through the earth? Her ‘eagle flag un- 
rolled, and froze’ by the icy streams of the north; 
the bones of her legions covered the burning sands 
like drifted snow ; her triumphant shouts peale 
from the hills of Gaul and the chalky cliffs of Br 
and were answered by her hosts from far J erusalem 
and Damascus. Over the face of the known world, 
you entered no walled city where stood not a Ro- 
man sentinel, you passed no crowd in which was not 
heard the Latin tongue. Where is the proud city 
of the Capitol? Where are the mailed hand and the 

‘brow? Did her power start forth from the 
tomb of Julius, did her ancient renown appear in the 
person of "Augustus, when the eager hordes of Goth 
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and Hun rushed in upon her palaces, quenched the 
light on her altars, shattered her glorious marbles, 
and trampled with barbaric exultation on her ‘purple 
pride? Her very tomb is crumbling beneath the 
breath of time! 

I know that these references are trite; but, not- 
withstanding this, I would urge you to seize upon 
the deep burden of their meaning, to feel their co- 
gency. They demonstrate to a certainty, that wealth, 
knowledge, power, without a controling influence— 
without a right motive for their direction—are not 
the sources of conservation and true progress. _Is it 
not plain, then, that we must find a principle which 
those great nations of antiquity lacked, if we would se- 
cure the perpetuity and greatness of our nation? 
‘The depth saith, It is not in me; and the sea saith, 
It is not with me. It cannot be gotten for gold, nei- 
their shall silver be weighed for the price thereof. 
Whence then cometh wisdom? and where is the 
place of understanding? Behold the fear of the 
Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart from evil is 
understanding.’ 

In the light of these facts, then, I repeat, that the 
responsibilities of a Republican government, of our 
country, centre in this one proposition ;—that it is 
our duty as a nation to make Christianity practical. 
I believe that we have been thrown into the position 
in which we are, that wonderful agencies have been 
placed in our hands, that lights and discoveries have 
burst in upon us, as it were all at once, in order that 
we may have an opportunity of being in a sense that 
no other nation has yet been, a Christian people. 
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And I believe, moreover, that in proportion as we 
carry out the idea of true Republicanism, we shall 
carry out the idea of true Christianity; I have al- 
ready shown the connection between them. I shall 
not enter into the history of our Republic at this 
time, but I ask any one who has studied that history, 
and the events of the two centuries preceding our 
revolution, if he does not see our mission marked 
out as by the hand of God, blazing upon almost eve- 
ry incident that crowds our early annals and the an- 
nals of that nation from which we chiefly sprung, 
written legibly in the foot-prints of our fathers, from 
the rock of Plymouth through all their wanderings, 
their battles and their toils? 

What a mission, then, is ours? To carry out the 
grest ideas of a new dispensation, to elevate and 
improve the individual, to establish on the highest 
degree of the scale of human progress the standard 
of national greatness; to teach the man to govern 
himself, to love his fellow, to love his God ; to teach 
the nations that all are equal, that physical power is 
not the highest force, that extent of dominion is not 
the greatest conquest, that these old outbursts of 
passion and revenge and rapine and war, are not in 
accordance with the Christian law; to teach them to 
kindle on all their altars the light of religion, to 
reverence human rights and bestow human privileges, 
to raise up the down-trodden, to sheathe the sword 
and furl the banner and live in peace—so that the 
links of human brotherhood will brighten round the 


earth and reach the skies, and man live for his duty 
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and his destiny ; to teach all this chiefly by example 
to teach that ‘ Wisdom is better than weapons of 


war.’ 


Such are the responsibilities of this Republic ; 
such aré the results that, on this great arena of a 
new world, it is bound to strive for. Let me ask, 
then, ate we acting agreeable to our responsibilities ? 
Are we aiming to carry out the idea of a true Re- 
public ? I believe that, in many respects, we are. 
I look around me with joy, and see on this day, so 
many operations for practical benefit. I see homes 
for the destitute and sick, societies for moral reform, 
associations for intellectual improvement and institu- 
tions for benevolent and pious purposes ;_ and I know 
it was not so im other days. So far the mild spirit 
of Christianity has prevailed ; so far do we realize 
our mission. Every year is strengthening our foun- 
dations. Our convictions of our national perpetuity 
have cause to be much deepened, by the recent elec- 
tion. Never, in this country, was there a more ex- 
citing struggle. Meetings day after day, in all quar- 
ters of the union. The people literally brought 
together ; coming up from the anvil, the loom, 
the harvest-field, the mart, the study, in masses 
(how different from that throng that followed Xerxes!) 
addressed with the fiercest harangues, excited al- 
most to delirium. I must confess, my friends, I 
dreaded the scenes that might transpire upon that 
election. It came! it passed away ; and what were 
the effects upon the multitude ? Were there anarchy, 
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and war, and bloodshed? No# One rush of the 
whirlwind--one heave of the ocean to the passing 
gust ; and the rifted clouds rolled off, the light broke 
out upon passion and prejudice and mighty force 
sleeping calm as an infant’s pulse, and moving to 
the sway of reason and law as regularly and as 
gently as the tides to the moon. Hear this, ye des- 
pots of Europe, who sneer at the idea of a self-gov- 
erned people, and watch your power with fixed bay- 
onet and armed police. Hear this! Let it tell up- 
on you with a power that shall whisper fearfully 
among the old parchments from which ye derive your 
boasted right divine, and shake the feudal relics on 
your walls ! 

From this obedience to the welfare of the nation, 
then—from the extended and increasing light of intel- 
ligence—from our systems of education, intellectu- 
al improvement and moral reform—from the experi- 
ence of the past—from the bright auspices that hover 
on theverge of the future ; I draw vital and nour- 
ishing hope for my country. I draw the augury that 
she will be true to her mission among the nations of 
the earth. I am not disposed to look upon our cir- 
cumstances with a gloomy eye, and, because of ex- 
isting evils, to sigh forth melancholy forebodings, 
Cries of deterioration, and corruption, and danger, 
may do for political catch-words in party strife, but I 
do not deem that they will be harbored by him who 
looks on with a true, philosophic eye, and a trustful 
heart. 

Thus far it is well. But, at the same time, I must 
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say that it is because that I trust that,our Republic 
will meet the claims that lie upon it, and will reform 
abuses that have crept in among us; it is because I 
trust that this will be the case, rather than because 
I deem that we are now pursuing the right course in 
every respect, that I hope for the future igredtnele of 
my country. There are evils in our midst. The ab- 
sorption of our population in mere temp oral pursuits— 
in the strife of business and gain—is one bad aspect 
, that we present. I know that just here this objec- 
tion is less applicable, yet not without force; but 
abroad through the length and breadth of our land, 
where our ports are bristling with innumerable masts, 
and our rail-cars thunder on their iron tracks—where 
our harvests gather on the sheaf-crowned hills, and 
the smoke of a thousand factories darkens the sun— 
in mill and warehouse, in mart and field; there is a 
busy, restless hum of life engaged in toil—toil that 
has all its end in this world; that clothes the body 
with broadcloth and silk, that fills the garner with 
loaded grain, that enriches the treasury with shining 
coin; but that does not develop the soul—does not 
draw out its thoughts to wider and nobler purposes— 
does not teach what is man’s great work and object. 
~ This is not a trivial or an idle fault. Itis, perhaps, 
the most alarming feature in our case. It has be- 
come so prominent as already to assume the eapect 
of a national peculiarity, and is the trait in the 
American character upon which the stranger first 
seizes, and to which he points. 
Now, it is needless for me to say, that this is not 
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the course that will ensure the prosperity of our 
government, ‘or fulfill its mission, The felling of 
forests, the building of towns, the channelling path- 
ways of intercourse—the rush and the tumult and 
the labor, may colonize our country, may add_to its 
territorial grandeur, its wealth, its physical. power ; 
but, remember,, these are the ideas of the past time ; 
‘Wisdom is better than weapons of 
e must act for higher destinies and we 
must ech nobler objects, if we would carry out 
the idea of a true Republic. We must realize how 
the education of even one man, affects the common 
weal. I might enter into details here. I might show 
how, by the present laws of labor, the poor are de-' 
prived of that culture, that should be shed abroad, 
like the sunlight and the rain, for all. But time will 
not admit, and I must confine these remarks to gen- 
eral statements, and brief hints. vas 
I would allude to another evil in our country. 

The mode of political operations. It is natural in 
a Republic that each man should feel the inter- 
est that he has in the government—the force with 
which the government re-acts upon him. That there 
is among us a great interest in political affairs, I 
deem a healthful sign. I would not have it other- 
wise. It shows that ours is truly a government of 
the people—a government in which all the people 
are regarded, and with which they are intimately as- 
sociated. But, at the same time it must be a 
rent to all, that we are prone to run into i improper 
and disgraceful excitements in this matter, and to 
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lose sight of great principles in trivial, temporary 
and partisan interests. Our highest representative 
assembly, has been too often a scene of abusive de- 
bate and shameful collision—too often has borne the 
character of a caucus rather than a meeting for 
legislation. Measures strongly supported by one 
party bitterly denounced by another, too much oc- 
cupy the field to the exclusion of common inter- 
ests, and a prominency is given to questions that af- 
fect, after all, only some temporary cause, over 
matters that are vital and momentous. Look at the 
crowds, too, that gather around the dispensers of of- 
fice—seeking parasitically for the benefices of gov- 
ernment—wrangling and defaming—changing right 
to wrong as often as wrong to right; and affording 
a spectacle not only lamentable but to the for- 
eigner, truly ludicrous. 

This mode of politicial operations, is, I say, an 
evil in our midst. It should be reformed. We can- 
not in this way act out the idea of a true Republic. 
We must learn to strive for great principles at the 
sacrifice of individual prejudices ; we must learn to 
regard measures above men ; we must learn to feel 
our common interest as Republicans, our dignity as 
American citizens, our duty as patriots; we must 
learn these things, and act upon them, if we would 
be prosperous and great. 

There are moral evils in our land, too, as there 
are in all others, but that, in the light and opportu- 
nity that we have, look doubly hideous. Vice and 
luxury, guilt in high places, crime and wretchedness 
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and wrong. ‘These, while they exist, must impede 
our progress, must keep us backeand sully our char- 
acter. But there is a powerful array opposed to them. 
Strong hosts are marshalled, bright weapons lifted 
up. Vice is essentially destructive, sin is a canker ; 
but a power is out against them that, we trust, will. 
eause their dark and swollen tides to roll back, and 
leave our country green and fair, and free from their 
pollution. 

But I may not at this time dwell longer upon these 
topics. Such is the position that this Republic sus- 
tains. Occupying, physically, a remarkable location 
—embracing in our territory the healthful regions of 
the north, and the rich vegetation of the south— 
stretching from where the sun-bow hangs above the 
cataract to the point where ‘the father of waters’ 
mingles with the Gulf, from cloud-capped Alleghany 
to untrodden Oregon, from the pilgrim’s rock to the 
farthest home of the emigrant ; our country has been 
‘reyealed to the eye of civilized humanity, it is filled 
at this bright era with teeming millions, and with all 
the aids and appendages of nature and art, not that 
royal dynasties may rise here that shall emulate the 
splendor of those that have passed away; not that 
earth may be shaken from hence with battles ; not 
that trophies of the subject old-world may be heaped 
together in the all-conquering new ; not for wealth, 
not for power, not for, intellectual knowledge alone, 
has this, é: ae. 4 
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¢ Time’s noblest empire, and its last,’ 
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beemreyealed. But it is that here man should be 
developed—man should reign—each one a king; his 
crown a perfected nature, his empire the boundless 
soul. That cherished here, under the broad heaven 
of freedom, there should go forth the principles of 
pure, vital, practical Christianity, evinced in the 
manifested idea of a true Republic,—a Republic 
whose rule is righteousness, and whose God is the 
Lord—to bless and regenerate the earth. Let us 
hope, my friends, that such shall be the career of 
our country. Let us hope that to such ends it will 
discharge the heavy and solemn responsibilities that 
How will it solve the problem com- 
‘its labor? In glory or in shame, most as- 
suredly. Whatever may be its course, it will de- 
monstrate to the world, that, while < Righteousness 
exalteth a nation,’ ‘sin is a reproach to any people ;’ 
and that ‘ Wisdom is better than weapons of war.’ 


Allow me, ere I close, to make two or three re- 
marks. 

We have come together to-day, by appointment, 
to render public service to God, by offering prayer 
for the forgiveness of our sins as a people and as in- 
dividuals. We have come to invoke His blessing in 
whose dispensation are ‘seed-time and harvest,’ upon 
the labor of the opening season—that he would gra- 
ciously grant his sun-light and vivifying moisture, 
and bring forth the buried grain to an abundant fru- 
ition. We have come to ask of Him that he would 
crown all our lawful labors with success, our fami- 
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lies with His favor, and ourselves with all needed 
blessings, for the body and the soul, during the year 
that has now fully opened upon us; that He would 
prepare us for His will, however that will may affect 
us, and give us strength to meet every trial and dis- 
charge every duty. 

I deem this an appropriate service. We, as a 
nation, are a Christian people, and profess to recog- 
nize the providence of God. It is fitting, then, at a 
period when our labors are, in one sense, commen- 
cing, and the results are all veiled in the future—at 
a period when active engagements will peculiarly 
call out the energies of the body, and try and tempt — 
the soul, it is fitting that we should come before Him 
with prayer and devotion, and seek His blessing. 
Ere the season for harvest, whatever the nature of 
our business may be, how many changes may take 
place upon, within and around us! How much shall 
we need His sustaining mercy! To Him who rolls 
yon spheres in their path of light and pours out 
‘sweet influences’ from their golden urns, who holds 
the earth in His hand, and brings the seasons in their 
course, who.regards the fall of a sparrow, and num- 
bers the hairs of our head ; to Him it is fitting that, 
from the altar of each heart, prayer and pious confi- 
dence should ascend for all the destinies of the fu- 
ture. An appointment, then, of this kind, is a beau- 
tiful remnant of the customs of our pious forefathers, 
and not only is it beautiful but it is appropriate. 
While no force or restraint is laid upon any, while 
those a opinion may reject this service are free _ 
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to act, opportunity is given to all who may deem 
| proper to participate in it. The bell-peal that rang 
forth upon the clear morning air, has called out a 
| people to bow down and acknowledge their God—a 

people signally favored by Him who led their father’s 

pilgrim-feet, as by the curtaining cloud and the pil- 

lared fire, Whose 
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— Dew unstrung the warrior’s bow,’ 


and Who hath planted here a mighty nation to sit 
beneath its own vine and fig-tree, and to act out 
those great and glorious principles upon which we 
have been dwelling. Let us, my friends, feel our 
obligations to Him—let us, as a portion of this vast 
people, own His goodness in the past and the pres- 
ent, and ask His guidance and blessing for the fu- r 
ture. Let us upon this day of fasting and prayer, 
called as we have been to contemplate our position 
as a nation, resolve that for ourselves, our God shall 
be the Lord; for ourselves, we will labor to carry 
out the idea of a true Republic—to make Chris- 
tianity practical. 

With God as our Rock and Shield, we shall be 
safe in the time of tumult and danger; with His 
fayor as an atmosphere over all our land, our pros- 
perity shall shine in the olive and the wheat-field, 
in the peaceful hum of industry, in the glory of be- 
neficent institutions, in the strength of righteous 
laws, Our sons shall be as plants, grown up in 
their youth; our daughters as corner-stones, pol- 
ished after the similitude of a palace; our garners 
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shall be full, affording all manner of store; our 
sheep shall bring forth thousands and ten thousands 
in our streets. Our oxen will be strong to labor; 
there will be no breaking in nor going out; no com- 
plaining in our streets. Happy is that people that 
is in such a case; yea, happy is that people whose 
God is the Lord. 

But I remember that this day of Fasting, Humili- 
ation and Prayer, has fallen with peculiar propriety 
at this time. This nation is in mourning! For the 
first time in its history, its ruler has been taken from 
his seat by death. I know that in speaking now, I 
stand above all party feeling; and the man who in- 
dulges that feeling himself, at such a time, or attrib- 
utes it to those who may speak of the honored dead 
in the language of eulogy and respect, deserves a 
scorn as bitter as his own political animosities. Our 
chief ruler, the head of this great Republic, is dead! 
His deeds and his character have been handled in 
such a manner by both parties during the recent 
Presidential struggle, that one can hardly take them 
up, Without assuming with them much that will call 
up associations highly incongruous to the present 
occasion, so intimately do the dust and the reeking 
mists of political strife blend with the atmosphere of 
the grave—so hideous do those extravagant enco- 
miums on the one hand, those hateful denunciations 
on the other, those smeared and tawdry emblems of 
the rostrum and the caucus—so hideous do they 


look when brought into the still and peaceful cham-— 


ber of the dead! 
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HoW great the change! A few short weeks, and 
he, cheered by one portion of his felléw-citizens, 
and respectfully acknowledged by the other, was’ 
borne in triumph to the highest political station of 
this earth—the chief magistracy of the American 
people. One short month—and the spring rains 
weep upon his grave! We leave it to those to whom 
will be committed the task of eulogy, to dwell upon 
this melancholy theme. We have felt it our duty to 
notice the event. As fellow-men we could sympa- 
thize with this case. In the distant West, waits the 
partner of all his vicissitudes, who, with the immu- 
tability of woman’s love, feels that whatever changes 
may take place in his station, he is the same to 
her, and who, alone and obscure, would weep tears 
as fast and bitter as she will nowthat'a nation’s min- 
gle with her grief. She waits—and the tidings are 
borne to her, that he who went forth with the light 
of hope and triumph kindling so brightly upon his 
path, is sleeping his ‘ dreamless sleep.’ - I say, then, 
as men, a case so peculiarly afflicting to those con- 
nected with the departed, would call out our deep- 
est sympathies. But as members of a bereaved na- 
tion, we mourn his death. I will venture to say, 
there was not one who, when that solemn announce- 
ment arrived, did not feel a pang of grief. There 
was not one who looked up into the sunny sky, 
and saw our national ensign floating half-mast in 
the breeze, that did not feel how intimate are the 
ties that make us all one in our country—that did 


not sorrow for the public desolation. Although, 
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” awe-stricken and breathless, we may look with ya- 


rious emotions for the results that linger in the fu- 
ture of our country, our private opinions are, for the 
time, laid aside. We pause, uncovered and sorrow- 
ful as it were around his grave. We say—sleep 
calmly in thine honored sepulchre! The thunders 
of battle may break above thy head, but they will 
not reach the soldier there. The zeal of political 
factions will spare thy lifeless relics. ‘The fulsome 
adulation of admirers, the carping detractions of op- 
ponents, will nowcease. Measured in thy true scale, 
memory will respect thee as the ruler of a great na- 
tion—justice will award thee laurels reaped in honor- 
able battle, and applause for high duties faithfully dis- 
charged—and these will be a living and durable 
monument to thy name: But thy heart is moulder- 
ing now, unmoved by thoughts like these. Thy spirit 
is with thy God! 

How many and solemn are the lessons read to us, 
my friends, from this event. Station, honors, affec- 
tion, they are no shields from death. They do not 
change our humanity. Death has come upon our 
high places! A day of Fasting, Humiliation, and 


- Prayer—it is truly appropriate! We are in sack- 


cloth and ashes! God preserve our country, our men 
of authority, and keep us in peace and safety ! 

One remark more. Let us remember, that, what- 
ever may be the character and the destinies of our - 
country, it is by the action of individuals that it will 
be exalted or debased. This is the peculiarity of 
a Republic. It throws upon each man a heavy 
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weight of responsibility. The responsibilities of a 
Republican government pre-suppose and compre- 
hend individual responsibility. Each man in build- 
ing up the empire of his own soul, although it be 
obscurely and silently, is performing his task in 
building up the strength and glory of his country. 
Let us live, then, as though in each one of us, 
were centred all the hopes and destinies of our 
nation—these hopes and destinies may be centred 
in us more than we imagine. In a country like 
this, we cannot estimate the extent and power of 
individual influence. Let us then, upon this day 
of Fasting, Humiliation and Prayer, feel our re- 
sponsibility to ourselves, to our fellow-men, to God. 

Fasting from sin, from m evil passions and thoughts, 
this is the true and essential idea of an occasion like 
the present. At the same time, the outward form 
may well be regarded ; for those who do not regard 
the form, are quite apt to to regard neither form nor 
spirit, and not even preserving the outward obser- 
vance of abstinence | from food, spend the day in 
pleasure-seeking, and. perhaps riot and debauch. 

The form and the spirit make the true Fast—but, 

if they must be divorced, better, far better, to pre- 
serve the spirit than the form. 

Let us, then, as individuals, turn this day from 
sin—let us resolve to fast forever from iniquity—let 
. us resolve to live for God and duty. Let us so live 
—let us so act, this hour and henceforth. And may 
this occasion be the means of fostering precious 
thoughts, so that we shall labor in building up with- 


and in Preeti the | rise ati ns and 
illars of our beloved country, sot 
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